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The Bay 


E SUMMARY 


Along the road to the bay there was a reedy lake. Sometimes 
we'd swim there, changing in the shelter of the bamboo plants. 
Now, instead of swimming here, | pause and reflect: so many of 
life's avenues are dead ends. Old pathways have become 
overgrown; now, they only speak to me of loss. Life now is 
nothing like the truly idyllic paradise of childhood, a time when 
everything felt so straightforward. 


At the bay, there were cliffs on which people scratched their 
names. There was a hut near some traditional Maori cooking 
pits. My friends and | would race boats, launching from the 
banks of a rocky creek, and swim in its shallow waters in 
autumn. We'd get cold in the goldish-brown water, paddle logs 
against the current, and wait for water spirits to appear. 


Those memories come back to me: | remember little spiders 
scurrying around on bits of driftwood, poisonous and fast; the 
cliffs (with names carved into them); the vast, loud wash of the 
sea with its currents swilling around the rocks; birds soaring 
high in the sky. 


Every moment must be sacrificed just so life can continue. | 
remember the bay as if it never existed. | stand still as a stone, 
unable to look away from my memories. 


® THEMES 
LGA GROWING UP, TIME, AND LOSS 


James K. Baxter's "The Bay" laments the way that the 
hope, joy, and freedom of youth get replaced with the 
disappointment and complexity of adulthood. The poem’s 
disenchanted speaker reflects upon the happier younger days 
they spent at the titular bay, playing amid thrilling natural 
beauty. Now, the forces of time have "torn" and "burned" that 
era out of existence, making the speaker's nostalgic memories 
feel more painful than sweet. Recalling childhood adventures 
gives the speaker only a sense of loss—almost as if the bay 
never existed at all. Through images of interplay of past and 
present, Baxter underscores asad truth of human existence: 
with time, everything is lost. 


The speaker constructs a vivid picture of the bay as it used to 
be, evoking a wonderful, happy time in their life. Back in their 
childhood, the speaker recalls, life felt like a "veritable garden 
where everything [came] easy'—that is, a paradise, perhaps 
reminiscent of the Garden of Eden. In those days, the speaker 
and their friends used to play all day, swimming in the "lake of 
rushes,’ racing boats, riding floating logs, and telling stories of 
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the taniwha (a creature from Maori mythology). In short, life 
was exciting, and it seemed like that excitement would never 
end. 


The poem juxtaposes these precious childhood memories with 
the disappointments of adult life, emphasizing the contrast 
between youth’s hopeful excitement and the more sobering 
insights that come with age and experience. The speaker, now 
an adult, knows all too well "how many roads we take [...] lead to 
Nowhere." These words suggest that the speaker's life has 
failed to live up to the freedom and adventure of their younger 
days, hinting at missed opportunities, thwarted dreams, and 
wrong turns. Looking back at the once-beloved bay, the speaker 
finds "no meaning now but a loss." 


But while growing up can feel like a tragedy, there's no avoiding 
it, the speaker says. Time goes on whether one likes it or not: "A 
thousand times an hour is torn across / And burned for the sake 
of going on living." To live is to endure constant loss. Such loss 
even affects the pleasure of memories. The speaker insists that 
they "remember the bay," but also that "the bay [...] never was." 
Those words underscore the idea that memories, however 
personal or poignant, can't conjure the past back into existence. 
In other words, one can revisit the past through the 
magination, but never really go back: in a real sense, the past 
no longer exists! 


As the speaker "stand[s] like stone" in the poem’s closing lines, 
they “cannot turn away" from their poignant memories because 
they are powerless against time and change. The years have 
transformed them from child to adult, and there's no going back 
to the bay that they remember. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-20 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINES 1-6 


On the road... 
... everything comes easy. 


"The Bay" begins by grounding the reader in its setting: a road 
by a bay, sometime in the past. 


In lines 1-2, the speaker recalls that near this bay was "a lake of 
rushes" (tall grasses that often grow near water) where "we 
bathed at times and changed in the bamboos." These images 
suggest aserene, sheltered natural environment, a swimming 
spot that you'd have to know was there if you were to find it 
behind its screen of plants. The bay was a place cut off from the 
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outside world, an escapist paradise. 


That sense of a private paradise feels even stronger because of 
the speaker's use of a general "we'"—a word that here suggests 
a group of people so familiar to the speaker that they don't 
even need to be introduced. Readers might guess that this "we" 
was a close-knit group of the speaker's friends or family 
members. 


"Now" though, the speaker's happy memories of this time and 
these people seem far away. After those idyllic opening lines, 
the speaker juxtaposes the sheltered past with a disillusioned 
present: 


Now it is rather to stand and say: 
How many roads we take that lead to Nowhere, 


The days of swimming in the bay, then, have given way to a new 
and sadder time. Instead of simply relishing pleasant memories 
of the past, the speaker looks on the same landscape from a 
different perspective, knowing that "many roads we take [...] 
lead to Nowhere." While the "road to the bay" in line 1 led toa 
fun, carefree environment, these more abstract 
"roads"—perhaps a metaphor for life choices—seem aimless. 
And fact that these roads lead to "Nowhere" (capitalized as if it 
were areal place name) suggests that the speaker feels 
dissatisfied with how life has turned out. 


Note, too, how the speaker still uses the third-person plural 
"we" in line 4. This probably isn't the same group as the "we" in 
line 2; instead, it probably refers to people in general. The 
speaker implies that ending up on the road to "Nowhere" is just 
part of growing up, for everyone. 


The speaker develops the idea of life's dead ends with an image 
of the road to the bay as an "alley overgrown." This image works 
as a literal description of the road, but also suggests that the 
path back to the innocent thrill of younger days is impassable 
now. The road is "overgrown'—and perhaps the speaker is, too! 
They've grown past their ability to take simple pleasure in the 
bay, or even to enjoy their memories of the bay. Whatever 
"meaning" was there has been replaced by a "loss." 


Line 6 sums up what the speaker has lost: "that veritable 
garden where everything comes easy." Presenting a happy 
childhood as a garden, the poem quietly alludes to the story of 
the Garden of Eden. Like Eden, the speaker's youth was an 
innocent paradise, and like Eden, now it's gone for good. 


This poem will tell its poignant story in 20 lines of unrhymed, 
unmetered free verse divided into three stanzas: two sestets 
(or six-line stanzas) and one octet (an eight-line stanza). This 

flexible, impressionistic form helps to make readers feel as if 

they're listening on the speaker's private, quiet thoughts. 


LINES 7-12 
And by the... 
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... for the taniwha. 


Inthe second stanza, the speaker begins a deep dive into their 
memory of the bay. This section shifts away from the speaker's 
sad adult perspective to focus on the concrete details of the 
environment, providing the reader with a clearer sense of why 
the speaker so cherished their time in this place. 


The speaker first remembers seeing "carved names" on the 
'cliffs"—visitors' attempts to immortalize a moment or mark 
their presence. The image suggests that the bay felt like an 
important place for many people. Generations of people have 
been through the same process the speaker has: leaving their 
mark on the bay, then having to grow up and leave a certain 
experience of the bay behind. 


The next detail reveals a little bit more about the speaker's 
world. The speaker's memory of seeing "Maori ovens" on the 
shore places this poem in New Zealand, the native country of 
the indigenous Maori people. (Their traditional pit ovens, dug 
into the ground, are known as hangi.) Like the carved names on 
the cliffs, the ovens suggest that the bay has been a meaningful 
place for along time. These overlapping histories remind the 
speaker and the reader alike that signs of passing time and 
change were always present at the bay, hiding in plain sight. 


Lines 9 to 12 delve into the activities that the speaker and their 
friends enjoyed at the bay. "Rac[ing] boats," "swlimming]," 
"riding [...] logs / Upstream"—these lively, adventurous outdoor 
activities evoke a period in life when the speaker had no real 
responsibilities beyond playing with their friends. 


But all of these activities also hint at the unstoppable march of 
time: 


e Races have a fixed end-point. Life is often 
metaphorically described as a race or 
journey—toward death. 

e The description of the "autumnal shallows" in which 
the speaker used to swim suggests that the waters 
had a lovely golden hue, like autumn leaves. But that 
image also hints at loss, change, and death. Autumn 
is an ancient symbol for the poignant process of 
aging and dying. 

e And "riding the logs/ Upstream" suggests an 
attempt to go against the flow of time—to push back 
against the current that carries people from the 
present into the future, leaving the past behind for 
good. 


The speaker also describes "waiting for the taniwha" (a water 
spirit from Maori mythology). This reference suggests the 
speaker once had an active imagination and enjoyed the idea of 
the supernatural, a world beyond the human world. But the 
speaker can't get back to that state of mind. Childhood, too, has 
become a kind of mythical place for them. 
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LINES 13-16 


So now l... 
... the birds rising. 


The final stanza—an eight-line octet, as opposed to the two six- 
line sestets that came before—prepares readers for a dramatic 
conclusion. The speaker begins the stanza with the phrase: "So 
now" This language pulls the reader back into the present, 
puncturing the speaker's vivid memories and juxtaposing two 
moments in time. Readers are reminded that everything the 
speaker describes now is something they saw long ago. 


The speaker's memories in the previous stanza were sweet and 
wistful: literal descriptions of childhood play, but also symbolic 
images of change. The memories the speaker calls up now, 
similarly, work on two levels—but introduce a more ominous 
tone. The speaker now recalls watching "little spiders" 
scurrying around, "so poisonous and quick," and hearing the 
"great outcrying surf." the sound of "currents" washing "round 
the rocks." The threat of "poisonous" spiders and perilous 
currents both hint at how swiftly and finally the speaker's 
childhood came to an end. The spiders are "quick" as well as 
poisonous, striking before you know it; "currents" can snatch 
helpless swimmers away from the land and fling them out to 
sea. 


These lines capture the real-life grandeur of the scene 
and—again—remind readers that what the speaker once saw 
here is long gone now. The speaker can still look at the same 
landscape, but they can't feel it the way they once did. The time 
they associate with this place has vanished, "quick" as a spider 
vanishes into a crevice in the driftwood. 


LINES 17-20 


A thousand times... 
.. cannot turn away. 


In lines 17-18, the speaker sums up their experience of living 
and aging in a metaphor: 


A thousand times an hour is torn across 
And burned for the sake of going on living. 


Each hour of life, in other words, is sacrificed to time, like a page 
in a diary getting ripped up and burned. The metaphor is violent 
and intense, but that's how the speaker feels. Time, in their 
eyes, moves too quickly, too inconsiderately, casting precious 
moments onto the great trash heap of history. But that's what 
has to happen "for the sake of going on living." There's no life 
without loss. 


The poem drives that point home in its closing lines. In line 19, 
the speaker presents a paradox: 


But | remember the bay that never was 
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The bay of the speaker's past is so far away and unrecoverable, 
in other words, that it may as well never have existed. This 
thought transfixes the speaker, who can only "stand like stone," 
unable to "turn away" from this scene or from their memories. 


The simile "stand like stone" conjures the image of a statue: 
human-like, but immobile. The speaker, then, is trapped by their 
own nostalgia. They couldn't "turn away" even if they wanted 
to. They're drawn irresistibly to their lost past, even if they 
know they can never go back, and even if looking back gives 
them great pain. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


THE LANDSCAPE 


The landscape around the bay subtly symbolizes 
mortality and passing time. Even in happier and 
younger days, this symbolism suggests, the speaker was always 
surrounded by signs of loss. 


The "cliffs with carved names," for example, are a reminder of 
change. People inscribed their names on the cliffs to mark their 
presence. But those people are no longer there; some, perhaps, 
are long dead. These names become symbols of the transience 
of life and the unstoppable march of time, like the inscriptions 
on tombstones. The "Maori ovens" the speaker remembers 
seeing on the beach are likewise relics of a different era and a 
dying way of life. 
Even the speaker's best-loved childhood games contained hints 
of loss. The "autumnal" gold of the "shallows" where the 
speaker and their friends used to swim and paddle summons up 
traditional autumn symbolism, in which falling leaves and chilly 
weather represent aging and mortality. The speaker's memory 
of "riding [...] logs / Upstream,’ meanwhile, suggests a poignant, 
impossible desire to push back against the natural flow of time. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 7-8: “And by the bay itself were cliffs with carved 
names / And a hut on the shore beside the Maori ovens.’ 

e Line 10: “those autumnal shallows” 

e Lines 11-12: “riding the logs / Upstream” 


X POETIC DEVICES 
JUXTAPOSITION 


"The Bay" develops its insights into time, memory, and growing 
up by juxtaposing the speaker's past with their present. 


Thinking back on the happy days they once spent playing at the 
bay, the speaker feels pulled back nostalgically towards their 
youth. Life then, they feel, was a "veritable garden where 
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everything comes easy" full of adventure, freedom, and 
excitement—and untouched by the pressures and frustrations 
of adult life. 


But then, the poem shifts violently back to the present day: 


On the road to the bay was a lake of rushes 
Where we bathed at times and changed in the 
bamboos. 

Now it is rather to stand and say: 

How many roads we take that lead to Nowhere, 


With that terrible "now" the happy past gets juxtaposed with a 
present in which life's roads all seem to "lead to Nowhere." In 
contrast with the "veritable garden" of youth, the speaker's 
adult life seems to have "no meaning [...] but a loss." 


Through this juxtaposition of past and present, the poem 
suggests just how empty and sad the speaker's adulthood feels 
to them, and how irretrievably lost their childhood seems. The 
speaker sums this mood up by saying that they "remember the 
bay that never was'—even though they've spent most of the 
poem describing this real place in vivid detail. 


Where Juxtaposition appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-6 
e Lines 13-20 


METAPHOR 


The poem uses metaphors to capture the disappointments and 
frustrations of adult life. 


The first of these metaphors arrives in lines 4-6: 


How many roads we take that lead to Nowhere, 
The alley overgrown, no meaning now but a loss: 
Not that veritable garden where everything comes 
easy. 


The adult speaker, in other words, feels that life has become a 
series of dead ends. The speaker's youth was a time of 
adventure and possibility, whereas adulthood seems 
meaningless and futile. The image of an "overgrown" alley 
suggests closed-off options, while the roads to nowhere 
suggest that the speaker feels they've made a lot of wrong 
turns on the metaphorical journey of life. 


n contrast to this bleak adulthood, the speaker says, childhood 
felt like a "veritable garden.’ That metaphor hints that the 
speaker feels they've been kicked out of Paradise: a "veritable 
garden where everything comes easy" sounds an awful lot like 
the innocent Garden of Eden. 


But there's no getting back into that garden; time carries 
everyone away from their youth. The speaker sums up the 
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cruelty of time in another metaphor, which appears in lines 
17-18: 


A thousand times an hour is torn across 
And burned for the sake of going on living. 


This image presents the hours of life as something as fragile 
and flammable as paper. As each hour goes past, it's ripped up 
and set aflame: in other words, it's gone for good, irrecoverable. 


Where Metaphor appears in the poem: 


e Lines 4-6: “How many roads we take that lead to 
Nowhere, / The alley overgrown, no meaning now but a 
loss: / Not that veritable garden where everything comes 
easy.’ 

e Lines 17-18: ‘A thousand times an hour is torn across / 
And burned for the sake of going on living.’ 


PARADOX 


Inline 19, the speaker surprises the reader with these words: 
But | remember the bay that never was 


This paradox seems logically impossible: how can one 
remember something that never existed? In fact, this moment 
gets at the speaker's feeling that their past is so far out of reach 
that it might as well have never existed. "The bay that never 
was" stands in for, well, the bay that was, the way the bay felt 
and looked to the speaker when they were only a little kid. The 
speaker vividly remembers what the bay once meant, calling up 
mages of all the games they used to play with their friends in 

ts "autumnal shallows." But for all the speaker's ability to 
reconstruct the bay in their mind—with its "carved" cliffs, cold 
"amber" water, and soaring birds—the fact that it's so far in the 
past makes it seem unreal. 


The speaker's paradox, then, captures a mood of futility and 
alienation. The happier days of the speaker's youth are now so 
distant that they seem unreal. In other words, the bay as the 
speaker knew it no longer exists, because they can't be the same 
person that they were back then. 


Where Paradox appears in the poem: 


e Line 19: “But | remember the bay that never was” 


SIMILE 


The poem's single simile appears in its final line. Here, as the 
speaker looks back on their childhood, they feel as if they've 
been paralyzed: 


But | remember the bay that never was 
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And stand like stone and cannot turn away. 


Comparing themselves to a stone, the speaker suggests that 
they feel both numb and frozen as they look into the past. The 
speaker's stoniness prevents them from "turn[ing] away" from 
their childhood memories, which seem to feel much realer and 
more appealing to them than their adult life; the simile hints 
that they just can't move on. 


The speaker's memories of the "autumnal shallows" where they 
once played with their friends are so vivid they can almost 
reach out and grab them. Almost—but not quite. The speaker 
nows all too well that they can't really get their childhood back, 
no matter how vividly they remember it. That's what makes 
them feel so stony. Even though they can't go back to their 
youth, and even though it's painful to recollect happier days 
from a depressed older person's vantage point, they can't stop 
looking toward the bay. Memory casts a Medusa-like spell over 
the speaker, leaving them equally unable to go back to the past 
or forward into the future. 


Where Simile appears in the poem: 


e Lines 19-20: “But | remember the bay that never was / 
And stand like stone and cannot turn away?” 


ALLITERATION 
The poem uses alliteration to create music and emphasis. 


In lines 1-2, for example, a playful /b/ sound gives the poem a 
little bit of bounce, subtly evoking the fun of the speaker's 
childhood at the bay: 


On the road to the bay was a lake of rushes 
Where we bathed at times and changed in the 
bamboos. 


The speaker contrasts those happy days with the aimlessness 
and frustration of adulthood. In lines 3-4, /n/ alliteration helps 
to link the "Now" of the speaker's sad present with the 
'Nowhere' they feel they've ended up. That /n/ sound also 
echoes through line 5's "no meaning now" This sonic patterning 
helps to emphasize how disappointed the speaker feels with 


their adult life. 


nthe second and third stanzas, alliteration helps the reader 
construct a vivid image of the scenery around bay. The speaker 
remembers "cliffs with carved names,’ the sharp /c/ sound 
capturing the sound of those names getting scratched into the 
rock. And the hard /r/ sound of "currents round the rocks" 
suggests a rough, rugged landscape. 


In line 17, meanwhile, the /t/ alliteration between "times" and 
"torn" emphasizes the speaker's dramatic metaphor, in which 
the hours of life are fragile and flammable as paper. Alliteration 
in the last line also adds weight to the poem's closing image: the 
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speaker "stand[ing] like stone,’ unable to move beyond their 
desire to return to the past. 


Where Alliteration appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “bay” 

e Line 2: “bathed, “bamboos” 
e Line 3: “Now, “stand? “say” 
e Line 4: “Nowhere” 

e Line 5: “no; “now” 

e Line 7: “cliffs; “carved” 

e Line 9: “boats,” “banks” 

e Line 15: “carved cliffs” 

e Line 16: “currents, “round? “rocks” 
e Line 17: “times, “torn” 

e Line 19: “But? “bay” 

e Line 20: “stand, “stone” 


E VOCABULARY 


Rushes (Line 1) - Tall, grass-like plants often found by water. 


Bamboos (Line 2) - A fast-growing woody grass. 


Veritable (Line 6) - "Veritable" is an adjective used to qualify 
the words that follow—especially when those words are a 
metaphor. If you said someone was a "veritable saint," for 
instance, you wouldn't mean they were truly a saint, but that 
they were so kind and good they might as well be a saint. The 
"veritable garden" here is metaphorical in that way: the 
speaker's remembered childhood feels, to them, as fresh and 
ush and innocent as a garden paradise. 


Maori ovens (Line 8) - The Maori are the indigenous people of 
New Zealand. Here, the speaker refers to a method of cooking 
used in Maori culture in which food is roasted in covered pits 

known as hangi. 


Pumice (Line 9) - A type of lightweight, porous volcanic rock 
that forms from lava. 


Shallows (Line 10) - Shallow waters, that is. 


Taniwha (Line 12) - Supernatural creatures in Maori 
mythology. Taniwha were said to live near bodies of water. 


Surf (Line 15) - Waves breaking on the shoreline. 


Outcrying (Line 15) - Calling out, shouting. 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


"The Bay" is written in free verse, meaning it doesn't use any 
regular meter, rhyme scheme, or form (like the sonnet or 
sestina). Baxter is free to shape the verse to match the 
speaker's feelings and memories. 
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Baxter divides the poem's 20 lines into two sestets (six-line 
stanzas) and a concluding octet (an eight-line stanza). The 
opening and closing stanzas interweave memories of the bay 
with existential musings about life, time, and the end of 
childhood. The central stanza, meanwhile, just dives into into 
happy memories, almost as if the speaker is momentarily 
submerged in their past. The poem's shape thus ebbs and flows 
like the "currents round the rocks" in the bay. 


METER 


[he Bay" is written in free verse, so it doesn't use a regular 
meter. This choice helps the poem to sound as spontaneous 
and authentic as its speaker's private thoughts. 


That said, there are lines in which the rhythm falls into familiar 
patterns. For example, line 17's iambic pentameter (a line of 
five iambs, metrical feet with a da-DUM rhythm) could have 
been lifted right out of Shakespeare: 


A thous- | and times | an hour | is torn | across 


This moment of regular rhythm gives the line extra emphasis 
and weight—a choice that helps the speaker's lofty metaphor to 
ring out. 


RHYME SCHEME 


"The Bay" doesn't use a rhyme scheme, a choice that 
contributes to the poem's introspective, contemplative, 
naturalistic tone. Without rhyme, the poem sounds closer to 
the speaker's spontaneous thought; it's as if readers are 
listening in on the speaker's reflections as they gaze at the bay. 


r SPEAKER 


The speaker in "The Bay" is an introspective character who 
reflects on the passing of time and the transition from 
childhood to adulthood. Looking back on their idyllic childhood 
days at the bay, the speaker feels an acute sense of "loss." Back 
when they were younger, they felt that life was a "veritable 
garden [in which] everything [came] easy." 


The bay was a place of youthful adventure. Alongside their 
friends, the speaker raced boats, swam, watched spiders, and 
generally had a grand and carefree time. The speaker's 
adulthood, by contrast, feels full of "roads [...] that lead to 
Nowhere" and "hour[s]" that are "burned for the sake of going 
on living." In short, the speaker feels defeated by adulthood and 
beaten down by time. 


Baxter frequently returns to the theme of lost youth in his 
writing, so it's reasonable to imagine that there might be some 
overlap between his and his speaker's thoughts and feelings. 
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AN SETTING 


"The Bay" is set in a beautiful bay in New Zealand. References 
to Maori ovens and the "taniwha" (a legendary water spirit) 
establish a sense of place; the speaker's poignant memories of 
how they used to play here as a child establish a sense of time. 
Looking out on the bay, they remember how they used to swim 
and play with friends—racing boats, swimming, riding on logs. 
The bay felt like a paradise then, a "veritable garden" not unlike 
itself. 


That bay—or, at least, the speaker's ability to experience it in 
the way they once did—is gone. Now, the speaker looks on the 
same landscape and mourns the "loss" of childhood. They're 
left with a paradox: "I remember the bay that never was," they 
say, a line that suggests the halcyon days of their youth here 
seem so distant that they might as well never have happened. 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


James K. Baxter (1926-1972) was one of New Zealand's 
foremost poets and playwrights. He published his first 
collection at the young age of 18, while in his first year of 
university. However, he would soon drop out of school and 
begin an almost nomadic life of adventure and exploration, 
writing as he went. 


"The Bay" appeared in Baxter's second book, Blow, Wind of 
Fruitfulness (1948). Many of the book's poems (like "The 
Castle," "Sea Noon," and "Evening Ode") touch on similar 
themes to "The Bay; exploring the idea of childhood as a lost 
Eden that gives way to grim adult realities. 


Baxter was part of a loose-knit collection of New Zealand poets 
known as the Wellington Group, which was inspired by poet 
Allen Curnow's belief that the country needed to forge its own 
characteristic poetry. Some poets, Baxter included, turned to 
the indigenous Maori culture for inspiration. (He wondered at 
one point whether it might be possible to "try to live without 
money or books," as the Maori did.) Baxter became a passionate 
activist for the preservation of Maori culture, and much of his 
later poetry features Maori tropes, ideas, and characters. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


After dropping out of university as a young man, Baxter lived an 
unstable life, taking on a variety of odd jobs from postman to 
cleaner. After a brief stint as a university lecturer, he decided to 
settle in a Maori commune called Jerusalem. He lived out the 
last three years of his life there before dying at 46. 


Baxter thought of himself as an outsider writing for outsiders, 
and his work doesn't often engage directly with world events. 
For instance, though Baxter lived through World War II, there's 
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little reference to that huge conflict in his poetry. Rather than 
looking outward, Baxter kept his eye firmly on New Zealand, 
seeking to give voice to the country's marginalized people. 
Alongside his advocacy for the Maori, Baxter was interested in 
capturing the voices of 19th-century Scottish immigrants to 
New Zealand, whose Highland clan heritage had almost been 
eradicated by the English. 


i MORE RESOURCES 


EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e Baxter's Biography — Learn more about the poet's life and 
work via the Poetry Foundation. 
(https://www.poetryfoundation.org/poets/james-k- 


baxter) 


e Baxter In His Own Voice — Listen to a recording of Baxter 
reading aloud. (https://teara.govt.nz/en/video/43080/ 
james-k-baxter-reading-a-poem) 


e Baxter's Last Years — Read an essay in which the poet 
Chris Gallavin describes his visit to Jerusalem 
(Hiruharama), the commune where Baxter lived the last 
three years of his life. (https://www.newsroom.co.nz/ 
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2019/08/20/749844/in-the-shadow-of-james-k-baxter- 
in-hiruhrama) 


Baxter on the Maori — Watch a video of Baxter discussing 
the lives of the Maori, New Zealand's indigenous people. 
(https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=vr9Uml-cm88) 


LITCHARTS ON OTHER JAMES K. BAXTER POEMS 


e Elegy For My Father's Father 
e Farmhand 
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